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Hildegard Crandall/Jo Anne Byrd October, 1976 

Born: April 27, 1898, Menno, South Dakota 

Father: Adolph Winter 

Mother: (Caroline Flemmer 

Brothers: Arthur 

Edward 

Herman George Alberg 
Eugenius Carl 
Ottmar Peter 

Sisters: Annette 

Hildegard Lucetta (the first Hildegard 

died at birth) 

Ceci1ia Elfrieda 
Hildegard Rebecca 
Cornelia Pauline Elizabeth 


Harrison Crandall 

Born: November 23, 1887, Newton, Kansas 

Father: Robert Wyatt Crandall 

Mother: Sarah Conover Crandall 

Brothers: Joseph Alan 

Archibald 
Robert S. 

Cl ernent 

Sisters: Orva 

Ann 

Bessie 

Grace 

Sadie 



My family moved to American Falls, Idaho in 1911 and 
homesteaded a 320 acre dry farm. Six of us children came 
with them at that time and finished our High School educa¬ 
tion there. I then attended secretarial school in Boise, 
Idaho and returned to American Falls to work in the First 
National Bank. 

Harrison was born in Kansas. When hi s brother fi 1 ed 
on a sand hills claim in Idaho in 1912 he was sent to 
Idaho to "sit on" the claim. He was able to get a ride 
out on a freight train which was carrying household goods 
for a family from Kansas. He was allowed the price of the 
train fare for milking and feeding the family cow (which 
was being shipped with the household goods). 

He occupied a shanty on the barren sand hills claim 
for little more than three months when it was decided that 
the claim must be forsaken as it was worthless land. 
Harrison had studied art at a University in Kansas and 
decided to return to art school. He went to Los Angeles 
and enrolled in the School of Art and Design where he 
became most interested in the media of photography. During 
this time he met an Englishman who became interested in 
his talents and financed his college. However, he did 
work with a survey crew earning his board and room. He 
also worked in Lake Tahoe as trombonist in a band for five 
consecutive summers until he went into the Navy in 1918. 
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He served in the Navy band and was stationed only in 
Seattle, Washington. 

In 1919 Harrison returned to American Falls and was 
employed as an assistant to the County Agent by the 
Agricultural Extension Bureau. It was at this time that 
I met him and we eventually decided to be married in 
October, 1921. 

During the summer before our marriage Harrison came 
with a friend to the vallev of Jackson Hole and decided 
that he would like to move here as soon as Dossible. He 
had seen pictures of the Teton mountains in a Geooraohv 
book as a child and it had alwavs been his dream to live 
in the vallev. 

I continued mv work at the bank and we worked and 
saved in everv wav to make the dream become possible. 

In June, 1 922 we made the .iournev from American Falls 

to Jackson Hole with friends. Red Kellv and Miss Bve, who 
spent the summer with us. We camped in tents in various 
locations in the valley. We made the trio in a Model A 
Ford which Harrison had converted by closing in the back 
with ply wood so that it would hold all of our belongings 
(including, of course, his photography equipment). 

The summer was spent taking photographs all over the 
valley and developing them in the tent dark room. He 

had a canvas umbrella tent in which he had built several 

trays of ply wood, enclosed and lined with oil cloth. 
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that were used for processing the prints. The process 
consisted of carefully placing the negatives in wooden 
frames, sticking them through the canvas flap for an 
instant of sunlight exposure, returning them to the home 
made bath of hypo solution. When enough prints were made 
(at String Lake camp) they were washed in the lake and 
dried on frames made of tightly stretched sheets. When 
they were dried, trimmed and stamped with "Post Card" 
on the back, we sold them to Charlie Fessler at the 
General Store in Moran. Charlie then sold them to tourists 
for 25«t each. 

We were able to survive the summer in this fashion 
and in the fall Mr. Fessler offered us board and room 
(a cabin of Ben Sheffield's) if Harrison would cut ice and 
wood and continue to sell his photographs to him for post 
cards. Twelve people were living at Moran that winter. 

The greatest activity was when we all gathered at a nearby 
ranch (on Saturday nights) to play 500 until midnight. 

At midnight we all started dancing to stay awake until 
breakfast time so we could have breakfast before starting 
home. Usually there were 20-25 people attending the parties. 
Other forms of amusement during the long winter months 
included skijoring, traveling by bob sled (a large sled on 
four runners covered with canvas and containing a sheep 
herder's stove). This was perfectly dreadful when the 
horses got off the track as they had to be beaten to get 


back on. 
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I was very concerned that winter with convincing 
Harrison of what a wonderful cook I was. An opportunity 
presented itself when a friend, Dinty Moore, brought a 
large fish that he and Harrison landed while exploring 
Jackson Lake in a canoe, late in the fall. I knew the 
Sheffield's cook so I felt I had picked up lots of secrets. 

I prepared an oyster stuffing, baked the fish and served 
it on a special platter elaborately garnished with lemon, 
olives and pickle. As we were tasting the fish, however, 
we discovered that it was Loch Laven. It tasted exactly 
like MUD. Harrison threw it out the window and we opened 
a can of salmon! 

In the spring of 1923 we traveled down to see Tony 
Grace at the Danny Ranch (presently Jenny Lake ranch). 

We discovered that there was land open for homesteading 
near there. Harrison ran as if there was fire back of 
him to prepare for the long walk to Wilson to see Mr. Davis 
and file (by putting in application) for this homestead. 

He was successful and we moved as soon as we could to the 
homestead place, approximately one and a half miles north 
of Jenny Lake Ranch. 

We lived in a sibley tent and Mike Bowman helped us 
to bring in logs (by team on a flat bed) to build a two- 
room cabin. We planned to live in the cabin which would 
eventually serve as a garage when we would be able to 
move into our home. Mike stayed with us during the building 



time and had his board and room and about 35<t an hour 
for his labor. The cabin was finished in time to move 
in for the winter and on October 5 it snowed two feet 
overnight. Bessettes (Frank and Gertie) lived down 
country at the Old Elbo Ranch and we hurried down there 
to get their team of horses and a sleigh. We went to 
Kelly to get our winter's supplies. The snow promptly 
disappeared and it was dusty well into December. 

That winter was spent printing, developing, stamping 
the photos that Harrison took the previous summer. I 
dyed underwear brown, orange and blue to braid a large 
rug which I still have and I kept the fires going and 
cooked. When we needed photographic supplies we brought 
them in by snowshoe and toboggan from Moran. He pulled 
and I pushed. 

Harrison played the trombone and I played the piano 
so we were occasionally invited to play at dances in 
the valley. Eventually we had a band and Louis Flemming 
played the drums. One weekend we were invited to a 
"Box Social" at Wilson on Friday evening (approximately 
35 miles away) but we were also supposed to play on 
Saturday night at the Hatchet Ranch (approximately 47 
miles from Wilson). There was no thought of driving since 
the roads were already closed for the winter. I will 
say I liked it better when there was no road - no questions 
about whether the car would start or not. We decided to 
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go ahead and try hoofing it. We started (on snowshoe) 
very early Wednesday morning. We stayed that night 
with Gertie and Frank Bessette starting early the next 
morning for Wilson. We stopped at the Circle H Ranch 
early in the afternoon where the Harrisons gave us a 
good strong, hot cup of coffee. Then we bundled up and 
took off for Flemming's place (the present Teton Village). 

We spent Thursday night with Flemmings then traveled by 
sleigh to the dance on Friday night. We danced until 
midnight, ate all the food, then danced some more. After 
breakfast with friends we boarded the Woodman's sled and 
took off for the Hatchet Ranch (some 47 miles away) for 
the Saturday night affair. We started when the sun had 
warmed things up a bit - in an open sled with only straw 
on the floor and two blankets over us. We traveled until 
9:00 p.m. When we arrived my hands were so cold that 
I couldn't play, of course. They never thawed out enough 
to play the entire evening. All that for $10.00, though 
we were given a nice blue room to spend that night' 

This party was given by the Smith family. He was the 
owner of a coal mine, from Kentucky, and owned the Hatchet 
Ranch at that time. It was a big affair with everyone 
in Jackson Hole invited and probably at least 100 guests 
were there. 

We were not idle for long ever so in the summer of 
1924 we started building a dance pavillion on the homestead. 
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Everyone loved to dance and we thought it would be a 
chance for a little income. The summer of 1925 on the 
10th of June we opened the Pavillion - and it snowedl 
This dance hall consisted of a plank floor about 70' 
long enclosed by logs approximately 4' high with canvas 
sides that rolled up. We held dances every Saturday night 
and also provided the music and food. I played the piano 
and Harrison the trombone. Sometimes Louie Flemming and 
Cliff Ward joined in on the drums and Charlie Hedrick 
filled in with the fiddle. These were lively affairs.’ 
People came from miles around. Some people came from as 
far away as Driggs by horseback to attend those dances, 
(eighty miles away). 

I baked hams and pies through the week and at midnight 
we served sandwiches, pie and coffee for 50£ a plate. We 
ate out around a big campfire with logs pulled up to sit 
on. Occasionally I bought buns from Mrs. Johnson who had 
a tent set up by the road near Jenny Lake and sold hot 
baked buns which she had baked in the tent. After the 
campfire everyone danced until at least two in the morning 
before they headed for home. We ran the Pavillion for 
only two summers as it was Harrison's idea to open his own 
studio as soon as possible. The Pavillion was eventually 
removed and the wood re-used for the Studio. However, 

Cliff Ward had a dance hall for sometime following this 
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near the old Jenny Lake post office. 

In 1925 and 26 Fred and Lawrence Carlson helped us 
build the Studio which is presently the Jenny Lake Store. 
The first summer we opened the store we lived in our 
newly built cabin back where the photo work was still 
being accomplished. When a car would drive up Harrison 
would yell "Hrrrrrry, Hrrrrry, biznesssss!" 

We spent seven years on the homestead though we 
took trips out in the winter to explore other possibilities 
for making a living since the post card business was show¬ 
ing no great margin of profit. Our winters there were 
very busy times. Lots of time was spent in working 
together on the cross-saw, getting in the wood and keeping 
the stoves going. We continued, all the time, to melt 
snow for the photo finishing and working continually on 
those jobs, preparing for the summers. We had an outdoor 
toilet and kerosene lights. Occasionally we set up a tub 
in front of the stove and had a good hot bath with water 
carried from the creek and heated on the wood stove. 

Roany and Lou Smith lived at the Kimmel cabins (four 
miles away), Bessettes at the Old Elbo (six miles away) 
Jimmy Mangus and Geraldine Lucas in between us and the 
Old Elbo and those were our neighbors. Jimmy became famous 
for his coffee "black as midnight" - so black you could 
hardly drink it. 
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In 1926 a few people about decided that we should have 
a 'post office at Kimmels. The mail had to be carried there 
for six months regularly before the need for a /*ost office 
could be established. So we went to the Bessettes where 
we spent the night once a week then the Bessettes would 
go by snowshoe to the Beaver Ponds (near the present Moose 
location) where Bill Grant had a little store. He would 
then go up to the JY Ranch and carry back the mail from 
there. After six months of this Lida Cox opened the 
post office at Kimmel's Cabins. 

A good deal of time was spent in taking care of the 
bears. I came home to the cabin one day and saw a bear go 
in the window. Being too frightened to know what to do 
I just stood there - paralyzed - and eventually he came 
out the other window. When I went into the cabin I discovered 
he'd eaten the rice and left the HUCKLEBERRY PIE! 

Another day a bear took a quarter of beef we had hang¬ 
ing in the shade behind the cabin and started up the hill. 
Harrison took right off after him and I ran for the dish 
pan and beat with all my might. We got the meat back! 

You could think screaming doesn't help with bears but one 
day I raised up by a window and, looking outside, met one 
eye-to-eye. I screamed for bloody murder and the bear 
took off so fast it literally rolled over and over. 

One late fall day Joe Markham and Harrison decided 
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to go hunting. They took off early one morning in 
Harrison's Model A Ford, leaving me to visit with 
Mrs. Gabby, several miles away. They went up to the 
Nobe Gregory place (the present Cockrell ranch) to get 
their elk. They returned to the homestead cabin to take 
care of the meat. By now it was storming dreadfully 
and they got to Tony Grace's place when the car was 
stalled by deep snow. It would not go again until spring. 
Harrison simply put on his snowshoes and headed after me, 
with my snowshoes over his shoulder. The next day we 
spent snowshoeing back through the deep snow - dropping 
in two feet with each step we took. But when we arrived 
home we had our meat for the winter. Harrison later went 
back and made a tent over the car to give some protection 
for the long months ahead. 

We had a lot of faith. We did believe in God and 
had no fear. We just always knew things would work out. 

I feel as much faith and lack of fear today, and that is 
a comfort. 

Lois Crandall, Harrison's niece spent one winter 
with us at the homestead and that gave us some company. 

The following winter Leonard Timmermeyer decided to stay 
with us. 

In 1926 we decided to go into Jackson for the Winter 
Ball. I dyed underwear black and wore a mountain lion skin 
at my waist. I made a bra of wooden beads and designed 
a stick to look as though it was running through my nose. 
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Harrison wore an animal loin cloth and carried a club. 

I believe we took the prize. 

At Easter time Leonard "winged a goose" and it was 
a good excuse for a party. We invited Geraldine Lucas, 
Gabbeys and Tony Grace and did we ever have a party! 
Everyone came by snowshoe and stayed overnight on the 
couch and in the cabin. It was wonderful to have people. 

In 1928 we wintered in Jackson where things would be 
a little more comfortable as Quita was to be born. 

Harrison set up his studio and took photographs of people 
and made enough for the family to get along that year. 

Also that year the Snake River Land Company made us an 
offer of $25,000.00 for our homestead (320 acres including 
the garage, studio and guest cabin), and a twenty year 
lease. We had occasionally thought of sub-dividing some 
day and selling homesites to people but when that 
offer came along we didn't think long before we decided 
to sell. Harrison had always had his dream of the Studio 
and would still have that and it would give us a little 
start to get by until we could get settled on a year-round 
basis. When we opened the Studio we just had the photo¬ 
graphs which Harrison had taken and we did some kodak 
finishing for some of the dude ranches. Soon afterward 
Harrison started hand painting photographs, enlarging them 
and selling them. These sold very well and by the mid to 
late thirties he was able to get into his oil paintings 
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which he had always wanted to do. A couple of winters 
he also gave "Chalk Talks" in Idaho Falls which brought 
in a little income. 

In 1930 we spent the winter in Idaho Falls where 
Nancy, our second girl, was born. During this time 
we decided to give up living year-round in Jackson so 
we moved to Boise, Idaho. 

We built a home in Boise in 1932 and lived there until 
1941 when we bought this property (at Moose) and started 
patiently building again. The children had finished 
school and we had done reasonably well through the years 
so now we could return to the country we always loved. 

We moved one cabin down from the Jenny Lake site then 
we later built a studio for Harrison and eventually this 
home. 

Harrison's last years were spent in doing the art 
work which he enjoyed so much and he passed away in 1970 
with most of his dreams coming true. 

I now spend winters in Laramie where both of my 
girls are living with their families but I am always 
ready to return here as soon as possible in the spring. 
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Diary of our Adventures In Jackson Hole 
FIVE YEARS ON IHE HOMESTEAD 


1920— After two weeks vacation spent In Yellowstone with a group 

of friends (in the month of July) we traveled thru Jackson ttole on 
our way hone. The mountains with the many glaciers presented a 
welcome change from t tie hot pots.(0ne dreadful thought; "how will 
we get over these mountains” - we were informed there is only one 
route ("Over the top)" After arriving at the foot of Teton ^ass 
we proceeded by pushing the Ford over the steep wwitchbacks and 
made it to the top- with no problem going down hill on the other side. 

1921 Harrison returned to J. H. with a "buddy" friend-- primarily 

to photograph and sketch the mountains, using his 103A Eastman Kodak 
Special - post card size camera. He spent the whole summer here. 

When he returned we were married and moved to Pocarello. n e 3 et up 
a si 6 n shop and I found my favorite secretarial job with the 
National Bank of Idaho. We needed to earn enough money so we 
could spend our honeymoon in J. B. the following, summer. 

1922 Sarly in June we were on our way to J. H. with a complete 
eampin 6 outfit. We camped all summer and by Fall we decided to 
spend the winter at Moran- this is where we learned to skii, 
anowshce and pull a toboggan. During the winter we printed 
post cards for Charley Fes3lers f store from the collection of 
negatives Harrison accumraulated. Besides, to defray the cost 
of living and rent of the cabin, Harrison helped saw ice and 

saw wood for the Sheffield -^odge. In the spring we felt vigorous 
enough to make a skii trip to visit Tony Trace, owner of the 
Danny Ranch- presently Jenny • L, ake Hodge. Miring our visit we 
learned of land open for homesteads bordering Tony’s place. We 
hurried back fo Moran- and Harrison 'hitched' a sleigh ride to 
Jackson, or part way- (I'Ll never know) how far he walked 
between rides- for the Land Office was located in Wilson. We 
filed under the Grazing Acy- since this was not agricultural land- 
and no water available. 

homesteaders on Spread Creek and the East side of the valley 
usually haa party gatherings on Saturday night at various homes. 

A group of friends invited us to go- we traveled by covered 
sleigh to attend; playing cards till midnight then dancing until 
dawn- After a sumptuous breakfast we returned - resting up until 
the next Saturday night. 

1923— In the month of “'ey we moved from ‘^oran to our new loca¬ 
tion (the homestead) Since there no snow plows operating, we 
proceeded to shovel some of dugways to 0 et through and begin 
operation? on the homestead. We bough a Sibley ter.t and kitchen 
wood-bur/lng stove- and were in business! while gathering logs 
to build a cabin, ■‘•he cabin was not quite finished to live in 
this winter io we moved into the Frank Bessette home on the 
Cottonwood - while thy went East. 

1924 We could not make a living off the lard so our projects 
had to be more or less commercial; we proceed to put up a 70' 
log Open Air Pavillion- wfcich was suitable for summer use only- 
and Saturday nir.es people came from all over the valley to the 
open air dances. We bou^h the piano from Bruce ^orter in Jackson-~ 
together with trombone, drums and violin, we furnished the music gand' 
for the dances. 



We served midnight lunches around a huja campfire. Our fiend, Frank 
Bessette helped us make the coffee and serve sandwiches and pies -which I had 
prepared ahead. After two summers we removed the pavillion and 
buiit the studio. 


1925 We now lived in our new log cabin, looking forward to our first 
winter on the homestead— On Oct. 5th we had two feet of anow. We 
were so frustrated when we saw the moose wade through (getting out of 
there) jthinking jifflftjf we are snowed we snowshoed to our friends 

(The Eessettes) who lived on the CottonwoocT- to arrange for a team 
and sleigh to go to Kelly for food. In two weeks the snow was all 
gone and we had dry roads once again. This winter we snowshoed to 
Moran for our sail- crossing •‘ackson •‘■'ake by way of Spaulding Hay. 

Now living on the homestead (without water) necessitated melting 
snow for processing of prints- as well as for domestic use; plus 
sawing sawing wood, showling snow, and trekking for our mail —— 
kept us well occupied. 


1926 Usually we were snowed in by the 15th of November-- and 
(Junting season also closed on this day; Harrison returning from 
camp was stalled on the String Lake flat by a heavy snowstorm 
about two miles from our home- 30 he left the car- later covered 
It with a tepee- to protect it- and took to tobogganing our supplies, 
once again. ‘Thiswinter we snow shed to Moose for our mail- The 
P. 0. was located on the Teton Village road and operated by Bill 
%$ Grant, in order to establish the need for a P. 0. at ^eny Lake 
uarrison helped carry mail from the Teton Q. at the J. to 
Moose, occasionally. 

1927 We opened our studio and depended upon the few tourists and 
guests from the Dude Ranches to support us; we also did kodak 
finishing which was readily acceptable and well patronized. 


1928 We considered selling off small acreages for summer homes 
or all of the homestead, as we were not farming- nor raising stock- 
to make a living- The r ark had bought the Danny Ranch- and made us 
an offer plus a twenty year concession at Jenny bake tc operate 
a picture*and curio shop which was hard to turn downand we accepted. 
Tourist trade had not been developed to a great extent — and the 
depression years followed- so these years from 1932 to 1940 were 
not too lucrative. We spent the winter living in ^ackson - again 
setting up a small studio doing portrait photography. Since our 
eldest daughter was born now, we feo longer lived in J. ti. the year 
around; spending several winters on the west ccaat- until we finally 
built a home In Boise, Idaho. While our two daughters now were 
fihlshir.g grade and high school we commuted back and forth for 
twenty years, until we bought a piece of ground to live here per¬ 
manently. 
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SOCIAL EVENTS 

(while living on the homestead) 
— winter month* — 


1922-1828 


The overnite parties a* Spred Creek with The Fe rins , Eynons, 
Stilsons, Cunningham’s and others, as mentioned In my diary— 
were fun occasions. 


Learning to 3kl1. — on homemade skiis left much to he desired. 

On one occasion dar^Ison came down off a rather snort run- amd 
In order to miss hitting a tree where his misguided skiis took 
him- he threw himself rather awkwardly- and wrenched his knee: 

Thi3 fortunately took place not too far from our cabin. Without 
a jahone or other means of communication, we had to be resourceful 
to get along; so I searched for a home remedy to releave the 
pain. Referring to the "White House Cook Look" ( which every 
bride, in those days had to have'' - I found something 1 thought 
was worth trying-- ( white of an egg- vinegar and ammonia) 

Believe me it worked! We made crutches from aspen sticks- and 
he usedfet^em for 3ix weeks when he w.qS once again a'cle to snowshoe. 


Another evening we were invited to play for a School Box Social 
in Wilson. Louie Flemming who had been playin c the drums at our 
summer pargrams- consented to join us— so we snowshoed as far his 
place wnich is located near the Teton v illage- from there Louie took 
us by team and sleigh to Wilson- The social lasted all night - and 
my basket in the shape of an oversize rolling pin was loaded with 
food. It auctioned off well. 

The following day we had been asked to play for a party at the 
Hatchet Ranch: Ike and Jake Smith were giving the party for the 
whole valley. After spending the night ( what was left of It) 
and a lovely breakfast at the Woodman home- we started up country 
by open sleigh. It ook us all day to get there as the Hatchet 
Ranch is located at the foot of Twogwotee Pass- at the north 
end of the valley. When we arrived at 9PM- my hands were 30 cold 
that I couldn’t play the pfcano. The party was in full swing and 
we were glad to join in the swing to a et warm. 

Another outstanding party was a masquerade dance in Jacksonl // 

Even though we lived thirty miles away in deep snow- we had decided 
we aould like to c o. The most fun was to originate the costumes- 
We chose to masque as a pair of cave dwellers: all I had to do 
was to dye long underwear black- and we had elk 3kins- plus one 
mountain lion skin- which we wrapped around us— When we arrived: 
the dnce was already in progress— all the people stopped and 
met us at the door-- for a while we thought we had broken up the 
party. 

By this time 

We never felt lonely! After our first winter-/ The Sabbeya had 
located at the Rhony ad Lew Smith cabin below Jenny -^ke where the 
Post Office was now located.They were very cordAgl and good neighbors 
and we occasionally stayed overnite with the a. Their Christmas 
Tarty included ^rs. Lucas, Tony Grace, Leonard Timmermeyer who was 
staying wllh us at that time. In the Spring I decided I should ha$£ en g eona 
an Easter Tarty, (since Leonard had winged a O oose)i — Mrs. -Micas re ached he 
planned to snowshoe up-country- however when 3he $i$gei_ 3 !& 0 2foH^t( 

iBo^ i ??-h^ , 8BSK d tHg n ^osaLSa €i n 3«i9 r HepS!Efl- w ftatPSaljyMfij6 a **®dna 
ItefiafewtBfi &s°£ asysPL ^ down ln ttie 
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